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‘ FOR THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


4 A DIALOGUE 
BUTWEEN CONELETIL AND PHILALETHES. 

Coheleth. Mankind are born into the world to- 
tally depraved. They are depraved in all their 
powers and faculties. 

Philalethes. Then you may be certain, that God 
never sent you to prod He has not employed 
you temake eyes or ears, or to make mankincy 
otherwise than he has made them. If mankind 
are born into the world totally depraved, they are 
totally blind and cannot see ; totally deaf eet can- 
not hear; all they do is totally sinful, and cannot 
be otherwise, unless God makes them anew; then 
it will follow that salvation is nof suspended on 
any condition or works of man; all his works are 
totally sinful. if God has made mankind totally 
wrong, He must first make them right’ before 
they can act right. ‘The tree must be good be- 
fore it brings forth good fruit. You are not, Co- 
heleth, the tube of his grace; his eternal decrees 
w.il stand; they do not hang on the wll of man ; 
neither men nor means can do God's work. 

Coh. We are not righteous by nature. 

Phi. Granted; and we are not sinners by na- 
ture. If we are born into the world totally de- 
praved, we are made so by the act of God, and it 
is of no use to deny it. Prove that infants act sin- 
fuliy before they are born; prove that they ex- 
hibit evidence of total depr: wity in their actions, 
that they are under law béfore they, have knowl- 
edge af 
your point. This however, you cannot do, and 
you know, that where there is no law, there is 
no transgression. [t is useless to tell us of public 
heads and representatives, and of acting by proxy. 
if sin and mghteousness can be transfered from 
one being to another, they can be transiered into 
non-existence, 

Cok. ‘I'he Scriptures prove total depravity. 

Phi. ‘The arguments trom Scripture have been 
Jaid asleep by ‘Taylor, on original sin, and the 
Lay Preacher, in his remarks on Wilberforce, and 
by a thousand others. 

Coh. 1 have still a happy scheme, whatever 
you may say. Sin and righteousness are made 
over from one being to another; the guilty go 
tree, the righteous are punished for the guilty, 
and the totally depraved, without a single act or 
wish of theirs, are clothed with perfect righteous- 
ness. We are aston shed that when we have pip- 
ed unto you, ye have not danced. Man has sin- 
ned, God has suflered, men are made the right- 
eousness of God.” (See Scott's Force of T; ruth.’ ". 

Phi. Your scheme, Coheleth, is wonderful. 
Mankind are made sinners without any personal 
sin, and righteous without any personal righteous- 
ness. By this scheme you think Christ is exalted, 
and God glorified! If it be true, how are mankind 
rew: irded according to their wotks? If they ever 
repent, forgiveness is before repentance! But how 
can they repent, when they believe that the glory 
of God is as much promoted by a life of sin and in- 
iquity as by one of piety and obedience? With 
What satisfaction must the sinner sit down after | 
the commission of the most enormous crimes, and 
the indulgence of the most guilty passions, and 








vight and wrong, eed.gen haye eained 


feed his souj by reflecting on & scheme like this! 
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And with what gratitude “might he exclaim, God 


ibe thanked that I was the servant of sin! Your 


plan states that the decrees of God are absolute 
and unconditional, and that sin is a natural disor- 
der; consequently, the moral motives of human 
conduct have nothing to do with the system. God 
neverregniredthe FE thiopian to wash his skin white. | 
If sin is not a moral disorder which every man, 
himself creates, no man need trouble himself about 
it. Wonderful, that working goes before being ; 
that mankind find before they seek, and receive 
before they ask! Yet it is certain, if mankind are 
called upon to exercise a will or power they do 


not possess, they are called upon to work before | 


they have a being; to work natural. power, Into 
moral, death into life, nature isto grace, and hell 


born souls into heavenly! a tass really embarrass- | 
Biste Man. | 
| 
| 
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ed with innumerable d,thiculties! 
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Objections to’ Vitlurian Cirtsuanity, considered, 
(CONTINUED. } 

“6. Another objection to our views, is, that they 
lead to a rejection of revelations Unitarianism has 
been pleasantly cailed “a halfway héuse to infi- 
delity.”—Now to this objection we need not op- 
pose general reasonings. We will state a plain 
fact. It is this—A large proportion of the most! 
able and illustrious defenders of the truth of chris-| 
tianity have been Unitarians; and our religion has, 
received from them, to say the least, as important | 
service in its conflicts with infidelity, as from any 
class of cliristians whatever. From the long cata- | 
logue of advocates of christianity among Unita Irians, 
we Cdii s@ieci now but a few: tot-thece few are a 
host. The name of John Locke is familiar to eve- 
ry scholar. He is revered as the father of the 
true philosophy of the human mind; nor is this 
his highest praise. His writings on government 
and toleration contributed more than those of any 
other individual, to the diffusion of free and gene- 
rous sentiments through Europe and America; and 
perhaps Bishop Watson has not greatly exaggera- 
ted when he says, * This great man has done more 
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author lam acquainted with.” He wasa laborious 
and successful student of the scriptures. His works 
on the ‘* Epistles of Paul,” and on the “ Reason- 
ableness of Christianity, 7 formed an era in sacred 
literature; and he has’ the honour of having shed 
anew and bright light on the darkest parts of the 
New- Testament, and in general on the christian 
system. Now Locke, be it remembered, was a 
Unitarian. We pass to another intellectual prodi- 
gy—to Newton, a name which every man ol learn- 
ing pronounces with reverence; for it reminds 
him of faculties so exalted above those of ordinary 
men, that they seem designed to help our concep- 
tions of superior orders of being. This great man, 
who gained by intuition what others reap from la- 
borious research, afier exploring the laws of the 
universe, turned for light and hope to the Bible; 
and although his theological works cannot be com- 
pared with Locke’s, yet in his illustrations of the 
prophecies and of scripture chronology, and in his 
criticisms on two doubtful passages,* which are 
among the chief supports of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, he is considered as having rendered valu- 





| by admitting the fact ; 


‘Clarke. 


fadd another distinguished 
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*] John vy. 7.—1 Timm. iii. 16. 


able service to the christian cause. Newton, too, 
wasa Unitarian. We are not accustomed to boast 
of men, or to prop our faith by great names; for 
Christ, and He only, is our Master ;—but it is with 
pleasure, that we find in our ranks the most gifted, 
sagacious, and exalted minds; and we cannot but 
smile, when we sometimes hear from men and wo- 
men of very limited culture, and with no adyan- 
tages for enlarged inquiry, reproechful and con- 
temptuous remarks on a doctrine which the vast in- 


_telligence of Locke and Newton, after much study 
of the Seri ptures, and in opposition toa prejudiced 


and intolerant age, received as the truth of God. 
It is proper to state that doubts have lately been 
raised as to the religious opinions of Locke and 
Newton, and fora very obyious reason. In these 
times of growing light, their names have been 
found too useful to the Unitarian cause. But the 
long and general belief of the Unitarianism of these 


‘illustrious men, can hardly be accounted for, but 


and we know of no serious 
attempts to set aside the proofs on which this be- 
lief is founded. 

We pass to another writer, who was one of the 
brightest ornaments 6f the Church of England 
and of the age in which he lived, Dr. Samuel 
In classical literature and in metaphys- 
ical speculation, Dr. Ciarke has a reputation 
which needs no tribute at our hands. His ser- 
/mons are an invaluable repository of scriptual crjt- 
icism; and his work on the evidences of natural 
and rev ealed religion, has ever been considered 
as one of the ablest vindications of our common 
faith. ‘This great man was a Unitarian. He be- 
lieved firmly “that Jesus was a distinct being from 
his Father, and a derived and dependent being ; 
and he desired to bring the liturgy of bis church 
into.a correspondence with these dectrines. 

To those who are acquainted with the memo- 
rable infidel controversy in the early part of the 
last century, excited by the writings of Boling- 
broke, ‘Tindal, Morgan, Collins, and Chubb, it will 
be unnecessary to speak of the zeal and power 
with which the christia in Cause Was maintained by 
learned Unitar.ans. But we must pass over these 
to recal a man, whose memory is precious to en- 
lightened believers: we mean Lardner, that most 
patient and successful advocate of christianity ; who 
has written, we believe, more largely than any 
other author oa the evidences of the gospel; from 
whose works later authors have drawn as from a 
treasure house; and whose purity and mildness 
have disarmed the severity and conciliated the re- 
spect of men of very different yiews from his own. 
Lardner was a Unitarian, Next to Lardner, the 
most laborious 4dvocate of christianity against the 
attacks of infidels, in our own day, was Priestley ; 
and whatever we may think of some of his opin- 
ions, we believe that none of his of pposers ever 
questioned the importance of his vindications of 
our common faith. ‘To these we might, perhaps, 
name. Paley has no 
where declared himself a Unitarian. Pat in his 
writings we find no traces of Trinitarienism ; and 
the uniform impression which his works have 
left in our minds, is, that le considered Christ 
as a distinct being from his Feiher, and a derived 
and subordinate being.. We certainly do not say 
(oo much, when we ailirm that Unitarians have not 
been surpassed by any dencsaination in zealous, 
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substantial service to the christian cause. Yet 
we are told that Unitarianism leads to infidelity.— 
We are reproached with detection from that re- 
ligion, round which we have gathered in the day 
of its danger, and from which, we trust, persecu- 
tion and death cannot divorce us. 

It is indeed said, that instances haye occurred 
of persons, who having given up the ‘Trinitarian 
doctrine, have not stopped there, but have resign- 
ed one part of christianity after another, uniil they 
have become thorouzh infidels. ‘T’o this we an- 
ewer, that such instances we have never known; 
bat that such should occur is not improbable, and 
is what we even should expect; for it is natural 
that when the mind has detected one error in its 
creed, it should distrust every other article, and 
should exchange its blind and hereditary assent 
for a sweeping scepticism. We have examples of 
this truth at the present moment, both in France 


and Spain, where multitudes have proceeded from, 


rejecting Popery to absolute Atheism. Now 


who of us will argue that the Catholic faith is true, | 
because multitudes who relinquished it, have also, 


cast away every religious principle and restraint ; 


and if the argument be not sound on the side of Po- | 
pery, how can it be pressed into the service of Trin- , 


Narianism? ‘The fact is, that false and absurd doc- 


trines, when exposed, have a natural tendency to , @ivene, was nevertheless as far inferior to the 


beget scepticism in those who received them with- 
out reflection. None are so likely to believe too 
hittle as those who have begun with believing too 
much ; and hence we charge upon ‘Trinitarianism 
whatever tendency may exist in those who 
forsake it, to sink gradually into infidelity. 
Unitarianism does not lead to infidelity. On 

the contrary, its excellence is, thattit fortifies fiith. 
Unitarianism is Christianity stripped of those cor- 
rupt additions, which shock reason and our moral 
feelings. It is a rational and amiable system, 
against which no man’s understanding, or con- 
science, or charity, or piety revolts. Can the 
same be said of that system, which teaches the 
doctrines of three equal persons in one God, of nat- 
ural and total depravity, of infinite atonement, of 
special and electing grace, and of the everlasting 
nisery of the non-elected part of mankind. We 
believe that unless christianity be puriiied from 


these corruptions, it will not be able to bear the! 


unsparing scrutiny to which the progress of socie- 
ty is exposing it. We believe that it must be re- 
formed, or intelligent men will abandon it, As 
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the Jewish religion, the Locos, that power or 
principle from which the universe originated, was 
thought to be something emitted fromthe Supreme 
Mind, and capable of being drawn into it again, 
as a ray of light was then conceived to be, with 
respect (o the Sun. 

* This divine ray, or emanation, was supposed 
not only to have made the world, but also to have 
appeared to the Patriarchs—to have delivered 
the Law from Mount Sinai, and to have been that 
bright cloud, or Glory, which had been the sym- 
bol of the Divine presence in the tabernacle and 
the temple. 

“In this doctrine, the Platonizing Christians ad- 
ded, that this divine ray, or Locos, was perma- 
nently attached to the person of Jesus Christ; and 
this emanation being of the essence of God, Christ, 
they said, might, on this account, be properly 

cailed Gop. According to these philosophising 
Christians, therefore, the whole person of Christ 
consisted in three parts, viz. a body, a proper hu- 
man soul, and also this divine uncreated Locos, so 
that he was both God and Man. But then, as the 
LOGOS was only supposed to be something emitted 
from the Supreme Mind, just as a ray of light is 
from the Sun, they were always careful to speak 
of Christ as a being, who, though he was properly 


'Father, as a beam of light is to the Sun. And 
they were the more careful to do this, that they 
might not give too much offence to the great body 
of Christians, who were justly alarmed at a notion, 
which looked so like a violation of the greatest 
doctrine of all revelation, that of the Unity of 
God.” 

Justin Martyr, who like Athenagoros, Origen, 
‘and others, had been a Platonic philosopher be- 
‘fore he embraced Christianity, and still retained 
| his old principles, was the first who suggested the 
idea cf thé divine logos, or emanation, being com- 
‘municated to Christ. This divine emanation be- 
| ing regarded as a part of God, Christ was consid- 
lered as partaking of the nature of God. No im- 

portance, at this time, was attached to the imma- 
‘culate conception of Christ, but his divinity was 
‘founded wholly upon the idea of his having had 








‘trine of the Trinity; bat the doctrine itself was 


at this period, by no means established. The sub- 
ject continued to agitate the Christian world, un- 
til the reign of Constantine, when the dispute was 
called the Arian controversy, from Arius, a priest 
of Alexandria, who was the leader of one party ; 
Alexander, a bishop of the same place, was at the 
head of the other. It was proposed to refer the 
question to the Emperor, who at first considered 
it as an * idle sort of a question, which occasioned 
division among the people ;” but the dispute be- 
coming serious in its consequences, afterwards, in 
the year 325, he called the famous Council of 
Nice, to settle this, and other disputed points which 
agitated the empire. This Council was divided 
into two parties, from political and interested 
views; Alexander being a bishop, nearly all the 
bishops supported his doctrine; and the priests, 
of whom 2000 were said to have been present, 
adhered to Arius, he being a priest. It was at the 
time, in a great measure a controversy between 
the Bishops and the Priests. The result was, as 
might have been expected, that the bishops pre- 
vailed. Arius was banished, and his books order- 
ed to be burnt. 

3y their intrigues the bishops prevented the 
priests from voting; and the Emperor discovering 
their conduct afterwards, recalled Arius, and ban- 
ished Athanasius, and the more obnoxious of the 
‘Frinitarian party. ’ 

This Council condemned the doctrines of Arius, 
but did not very definitely define and settle the 
mystery of the Trinity; the Trinitarian party dif- 
fered widely in their opinions and explanations of 
this mysterious docirine, and do to thisday. ‘The 
dispute continued not only with the Arians, who 
were still numerous, but am@Ag¢ the T'rinitarians 
themselves,so that in the year 581,another Council 
was held at Constantinople, to settle this, and oth- 
er points of controversy, which continued to agi- 
tate the Christian world. Here the Holy Ghost 
wasalecided to be a distinct person, and had his 
character assigned him in the ‘Trinity.. And in 
431, at a General Council heid at Ephesus, it was 
determined that Mary, the mother of Jesus, was 
entitled to divine honors, and a proper object of 





| communicoted to him a part of the divine nature. 
ence arose the notion of his two natures and one 
‘person. He had, it was said, a human body, and 


manity; but there was superadded to him a part 


‘a human soul, and united all the attributes of hu-, 


the friends of christianity, and the foes of infidelity, | Of the divine essence, which gave him a divine na- 
we are therefore solicitous to diffuse what seem to re, without destroying or changing his human 


us nobler and juster views of this divine system. |nature; he therefore became God and Man both. 
At this time, however, it was only considered that 
he partook of the divine essence, or had received 
such a communication from God as invested him 
with a divine nature. He was not considered as 
being equal with God, and much less, as being 
God. Such an idea would have shocked the. opin- 
ions of the mass of the Christians, who, as it was, 
were greatly offended with this doctrine. The 
early writings of the Christian philosophers were 
almost entirely in defence, and apologies, for Chris 
tianity. ‘hey attempted to defend the Christian 
system by assimilating it to the prevailing systems 





ORIGIN OF THB DOCTRINE OF TIT TRINITY 


“The dectrine of the Trointry, was the work 
of the Platonic philosophers, who, when they em- 
braced Christianity, retained much of their for- 
mer tenets; and the rather, as, in their opinion, 
these doctrines contributed to enhanee the dignity 
of the head of their new religion, so that he might 
with propriety be denominsted Gop, as well as 
Van. And the greatest objection to the Christian 
religion in all the early ag 
stance of its founder hevin 
«factor. : 

* According to Plato, there were three princi- 
ples. as he termed them, in the universe-—The 
‘rood, or the Supreme Mind—his iritef/ect or ideas 


! > la y 
". Was we circume- 
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f 
been a cruciied mal-§of philosophy, and by attempting to establish its 


conformity to the fashionable and orthodox relig- 
ion of that day 
When the barriers of truth are broken down, 





—and the soul of the world.—-The second of these! 
principles, Philo, the learned Jew of Alexandria, | 
called Logos, a term borrowed from the Serip-| 
res, in consequente df its there being said, that} 
ie world was made by the word, or Loves of God, 


43 Plato bas made his ideas, or intelligible world, 





io be the immediate source, or cause, of the y a respects equal to God his Father. 


wile universe. In application of these principles to 


and error introduced, it is ditticult to stop its pro- 
gress, or foresee it sconsequences. ‘The doctrine 
of the deity of Christ proceeding from the divine 
logos, OF emanation, having succeeded, although 
not without great opposition from the unlearned, 
and from some of the learned, Justin ventured a 
step farther, and asserted that Christ was in all 


divine worship, and thenceforward she received 
the title of the Mother of God, which continued to 
ithe Reformation, and to this day, in the Catholic 
church. She was deified, and formed in some 
‘sense, a fourth person in the Trinity, received 
|the same honours, and was equally an object of 
| Worship.—Relegious Ligquirer. 

Rev. Mr. Honiey, President of Transylva- 
nia University, now on a visit to Boston, per- 
formed religious services at the church in Hol- 
lis-street on Sunday, 18th insti. he house was 
crowded in every part,—by these who had fors 
merly known and respected Mr. H. to listen 
once more to the voice of genius and learning 5 
and by many who were strangers, except by 
report,to his unrivalled eloquence. It may be 
said without fear of contradiction that Mr. UH. 
is a perfect pulpit orator ; and if the assertion 
requires argument, it is only necessary to ad- 
vert to the fact, that a crowded audience sat 
with undiminished interest and pleasure to hear 
a sermon of nearly two hours in jength, with- 
out being conscious of the lapse of time. 

It has always been regretted by a large por- 
tion of the public, that Mr. Holley consented to 
bury himself in Kentucky, and there is founda- 
tion for a hope that he may be induced to return 
and pass the remainder cf his life in this city, 
where we trust, there is enough of intelligence 
to estimate the value of his talents, and liberal- 





‘These notions formed the elements of the dec- 
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ity enough to reward them.—Galaary. 
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Christian Philanthropist. 


NEW-BEDFORD, AUGUST 27, 1822. 
His'TORY OF LETTERS—continuep. 

The direct influence of Christianity upon Let- 
ters, comes next to be considered. Upon its first 
appearance, before mankind had arrived to that 
degree of moral purity which was requisite in or- 
der to appreciate properly its excellencies and to 
understand its design, its effects were very ditler- 
ent from what they were found to be afterwards, 
md very different from what they are at the pres- 
ent moment. Its only aim then was to destroy 
the dogmas of the ancient philosophy, to establish 
bonds of intimacy between hostile nations, to change 














the state of social order among men, and to ex-, 





| States and Great Britain. 
general interests of science and literature, the | 


( 63 ) 
turity. Many and many a century passed away, aud 
these favoured people paying more attention to 
the points on which they differed, than to those in 
which they agreed, and manifesting more zeal in 
settling ceremonies and defending subtelties, than 
in enforcing plain and revealed truths, the lovely 
fruits of peace and charity perished at last under 
the storms of controversy. 

0<7- Owing to the late hour at which this article was 
sent to the press, we regret that the remainder of it i$ 
necessarily deferred tell next week. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

This work has been published between seyen 
and eight years, and has gained a place in the first 
class of periodical publications both in the United 
Although devoted to the 








alt their moral sentiments and ideas by the au-| productions of native Americans fall more espe- 


thority of motives as new as they were sublime 
and impressive. Slavery, that pest of man, was 
abolished; war was divested of its ferocity, and 
taught to respect the claims of age, of sex, and 
condition; life and death were no longer at the 
disposal of the parent; woman ceased to hold an 
inferior station in life as soon as marriage became 
a sacred institution; the love of glory which nerv- 
ed the warrior with invincible courage in the fie!d 
of battle and at the hour of death, was supplanted 
by principles of sympathy and benevolence, and 
by a patriotism, which, far from confining its ardent 
desires to a single spot of earth, spread its anx- 
ieties from state to state, from nation to nation, 
unawakened by any splendid considerations that 
teuded not to the happiness of mankind in all the 
countries of the globe. Many institutions of an- 
tiquity; many religious ceremonies; many ex- 
travagant theories relating to the soul of man, the 
efhicacy of sacrifices to expiate offences ot the life, 
the sanctity of oracles, and the worship of beings 
removed by their vices at no great distance from 
themselves; all were annulled and overthrown 
by the exalted truths which Christianity revealed, 
and which the experience of ages had taught, 
were at that time highly useful to the moral and 
intellectual advancement of the human species. 

A religion more pure and spiritual than any 
which had been embraced before it, and which 
piaced its perfection in the power of giving scope 
to the benevolent dispositions and sympathetic af- 
fections of our nature, and in investing sanctified 
reason with an absolute sovereignty over the oth- 
er facultics, was not destined exclusively to sm 
the torrent of prevailing degeneracy, and to sweep 
away the errors and vices of a single age. No: 
Its siar was never to set.. It was destined to hold 
its sceptre over an endless succession of genera- 
tions, continually opening new views of the mind, 
adapted to every state of its increasing knowledge 
and progressive glory. 

It was the misforiune, and at the same time the 
privilege and excelience of the Christian religion, 
that it addressed itself to an order ef beings pos- 
sessed of a power capable either of cherishing or 
rejecting it. Yor after having removed all the 
obstacles io its progress, presented by the unhal- 
lowed institutions of the age, it found in the seltish 
passions of the huaan breast, the swellings of an 
obstinacy, which required great length of time and 
the unremiited influence of its powerful spirit, suc- 
cessfully to subdue. Neither the mythoiozy of 
the Romans, the gloomy superstition of the Goths, 
the immoveable prejudices of the Jews, nor the 
military creed of the Mussulman have ever con- 
tested so violently the right of revelation to a hold 
on the aflections and reason of man, as those who 
assume the Christian name have done by their un- 
willingness to sacrifice any thing of self to the pu- 
rity ot their intentions, and to the prospects of fu- 





‘cially under the cognizance of the Editors, and it 


is obviously their purpose to vindicate, steadfastly 
and fearlessly, the literary claims of their own 
country. ‘Uhis they have done, particularly with- 
in the last two or three years, with much ability, 
and we believe it may be added, not without et- 
fect. It is indeed from the influence of such 
works as the North American Review, that we 
are to expect, what has hardly yet been re- 
ceived, the awards of justice from abroad, on the 
literary productions of our countrymen, and it is 
matter certainly of no ordinary interest that they 
receive a liberal patronage. The last number 
(for July) furnishes as favourable a specimen of 
of the work perhaps, as any preceding number, 
and augurs well of its increasing celebrity —Taun- 
ton Reporter. 
REV. SAMUEL C, THACHER. 

Extract from a sketch of the life of Rev. 8. C. Thach- 

er, late minister of the New-South Church, Boston, 

who died Jan. 2, 1818, xt. 32; from the North Amer- 


ican Review. 
His piety was a deep sentiment. It had struck 


through “and entwined itself with his whole soul. 
In the freedom of conversation, | have seen how 
intimately God was present to him. But his piety 
partook of the gencral temperament of his mind. 
It was warm but not heated; earnest, but tranquil ; 
a habit, not an impulse ; the air which he breathed, 
not a tempestuous wind, giving occasional violence 
to his emotions. A constant dew seemed to dis- 
till on him from heaven, giving freshness to his 
devoted sensibilities; but it was agentle influence, 
seen not in its failing, but in its fruits. His piety 
appeared chiefly in gratitude and submission, sen- 
tiuments peculiarly suited to such a mind as his. 
He telt strongly, that God had crowned his life 
with peculiar goodness, and yet, when his blessings 
were withdrawn, his acquiescence was as deep and 
sincere as his thankfulness.—His devotional exer- 
cises in public were particularly striking. He 
came to the mercy seat, as one, who was not a 
stranger there. He seemed to inherit from his 
venerable father the gift of prayer. His acts of 
adoration discovered a mind penetrated by the 
majesty and purity of God; but his sublime con- 
ceptions of these attributes were always tempered 
and softened by a sense of the divine benignity. 





firm conviction of the strict and proper unity of 
the divine nature taught him to unite and concen- 
trate in his conception of the Father, ail that is 
lovely. and attractive, as weil as all that is solemn 
and venerable ; and the general eflect of his pray- 





ers was to diffuse a deyout calmness, a filial confi- 
dence, over the minds of his pious hearers. 
— 
The Commencement at Harvard Usaiversity will be 





to morrow. 


GEORGE B. ENGLISH. 
| This young man a few years since Was a Con- 
‘orecational minister at or near Boston, Having 
adopted infidel principles while at College, his 
principles at length became known, when he 
wrote a book against the christian religion. Re- 
ceiving but little patronage in his new faith, he 
obtained a commission, and went into the army 
during the last war between this country and Eng- 
jJand. We next find him on board one of our 
States’ vessels.. While the vessel remained in 
Turkey, he left the service, and embraced the 
religion of Mahomet. From some pieces lately 
‘published in the London Jewish Expositor, it ap- 
pears, since he turned Mahometan, he bas writ- 
ten an exposition of the Koran, and is now in 
Egypt, and an officer in the army of the Pacha. 
tle goes under ihe name of Mahomet Effendi, is 
27 years of age, and was born at Boston, where 
his father now resides. He held a long disputa- 
tion respecting christianity, at Cairo, with Mr. 
| Wolff, a converted Jew, sent out from England 
on a mission for the conversion of his brethren. 
At the conclusion of the controversy, he desired 
a correspondence with Mr. Wolff, and told him he 
was ready to renounce Mahometanismn, if he 
Should convince him. 

Late intelligence from Mr. Wolff, states, that 
Mr. English has given up the idea of remaining a 
Medometan ; and the Portsmouth Journal informs 
us he is about returning to this country. 

Not long since Mr. English accompanied the 
Pacha of Egypt to the conquest of the countries on 
the Upper Nile. The expedition was crowned 
with success. Mr, English kept a journal of this 
expedition, which has been sent to England for 


publication.—Reformer. 
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‘ MARRIED, 

In Sandwich, on the 15th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Good- 
win, Mr. James Russe:.xr, of New Bedford, to Miss 
MeairaBet bourne, daughter of Mr. Jona, Bourne of 
the former place. 

In Hallowell, Maine, by the Rev. Mr. Gillet, Hon. 
James Howranp, 2d, of New+Bedford, to Miss Lucre- 
TIA B. Hussey. 

In Taunton, by the Rey. Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Levi 
Paull to Miss Nancy D. Shaw—By James L. Hodges, 
Esq. Mr. Lewis Perrin, of Seekouk, to Miss Lucy B. 
Pierce, of Attleborough. 

In Nantucket, Mr. David Ellis to Mrs. Sally Swain. 

In Boston, by the Rey. Mr. Pierpont, Mr. William 
Loring to Miss Sybil Gvodrich, 

In Salem, by the Rev. Mr. Williams, Mr. George 
Horten to Miss Fiizabeth Hinman. 

In New- York, Mr. Jotin Lord, of the United States 
Navy, to Miss Caroline Reed, ot thal city. 


DIED, 

In Taunton, Mr. Frederic k A, M. Carver, aged 32. 
—19th inst. very shddenly, Miss Augusta Thomas, aged 
19, daughier of the late Mr. Isaiah Thomas, jun. of 
Boston, 

In Cambridgeport, Miss Mary Folsom, aged 21. 

In Littlee-Compton, :drowned) David Gifford, eldest 
son of Sylvester Giilord, Esq. aged 16. 

In Newport, 16th inst. Lieut. Peleg K. Dunham, 
aged 25. of the U. 8S. Navy—Miss Catherine Shear- 
man, aged 20, daughter of Capt. Wm. Shearman. 

In Bristol, 2th inst. Charies D’ Wolf, Esq. mer- 











’ CO , |chant, aged 76. 
Che paternul character of God was not only his be- | 22 : 
lief, but had become a part of his mind. He ney-| ve Tina ; — as 
ae pil.2¢ eer | SHirP NEWS. 
er forgot that he “* worshipped the Father. His | PS RES * oe iM 
PORT OF NEW. BEDFORD. 


ARRIVED, 
Aug. 2h rir Benezet. Dunbar, 
Cronstadt, and 39 from Elsmeur. 
Same day—Sioop Harmony, Crowell, Providence. 
2ist—Sch. Nancy, Castino, Richmond. 
22d— Sloop Sally-Weeks, Snow, Hartford. 
241h—Schooner Green, Lombard, Alexand: 
25th—Sloops Eliza-Nicoil, Perry, Nev ~ 
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Bi S. WOODWORTH. 


HERE is a gem more pearly bright, 
More dear to mercy’s eye, 
Than Love’s sweet Siar, whose mellow light 
First cheers the even ng sky ; 
A liquid pear', that glitters where 
No sorrows pow intrude, 
A richer gem than monarchs wear, 
The tear of gratitude. 
But ne’er shall narrow love of self 
Invite this tribute forth, 
Nor can the sordid slave of pelf 
Appreciate iis worth ; 
But ye whe soothe the widow’s woe, 
And g.ve the orphan food, 
Fer you this liquid pearl shall flow, 
The tear of gratitude. 


ye who but slake an infant’s thirst, 
In heavenly Merey’s name, 

Or protler penury a crust, 
‘Yhe sweet reward may claim: 

‘Then while you rove life’s sunny banks, 
With sweetest flowrets strew’d, 

Sill may you claim the widow’s thanks, 
‘Lhe orphan’s gratitude.” 
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From the National Inteiligencer. 


—- 
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The foliowing temperate remarks from a-Con- 
necticut paper, relate to a subject which begins 
to attract much of the public attention. We take 
the opportunity of inserting if to say, that, having 
undersiood that some of our readers take excep- 
tion to the expression of a sentiment which is ad- 
verse to levying subscriptions from the public to 
maintain travellers under the name of Missiona- 
ries, we hope it will be distinctly understood that 
we will readily, nay gladly, publish whatever may 
be decenily written in opposition to the views 
which we may take on that or any other subject. 
We are {ar irom desiring to interfere, in the re- 
motest degree, with any matter of conscience ; and 
have no other wish than that those whe can 
scarcely decently. support their own families 
should understund the purposes to which, under a 
virtuous impulse, they bestow a portion of. their 
hard earnings—How many poor families are 
straitened of some article of vecessity, to support 
one such mission as is described below! 

trom the New-flaven Gazette. 

The Rev. Dr. Spring and his son, intending to 
visit London, Edinburgh and Dublin, have sailed 
from New-York tor London. Mr. Spring, we be- 
lieve, receives a salary of $3000 a year, besides 
the usual marriage fees, and tokens of respect 
from those who wish to be esteemed by their 
clergyman, We believe Mr. Spring to bea very 
pious and useful man—and we only mention his in- 
tended visit, as an instance of the growing evil in 
our land. It is a fact, that in this country we are 
rapidly following the example of the old countries, 
in attempting to make up the large salaries de- 
manded by those who assert that they are 
sent to declare the humbling doctrines of him 
who bead not where to lay his head. In many 
places’ in the United States, good snug sala- 
ries are already obtained, and the consequences 
are, that many of those clergymen whe enjoy 
them, are neglecting their flocks and travelling in 
style by sea and by land—and if their salaries are 
not sufficient to warrant the ewpenses of their vis- 
its, the people are called upon to make up the ne- 
cessary sums by contribation. On this appeal be- 
ing made, whoever else may be in want, the peo- 





| proyerent of the 


( 64 ) 
ple must cheerfully give their last cent—for it is 
all for the health of the clergyman, his wife and 
dear little ones, and the moral and religious im- 

world. We know that if an in- 


‘dividual daves to quest.on certain practices at the 
ipresent day, he subjects himself to the hazard of 


being cailed an infidel. be that as it may, it ought 
to be known that there are many good people who 
read ihe scriptures and are disposed to practice 
their precepts, who cannot reconcile with those 
scriptures every demand for money made in mod- 
ern times. ‘There is coasiderable murmuring 
among the people, at the examples set by those 
who ought to discourage extravagance—at the 
calls on the poor to contribute to make salary men 
life members of bible, missionary, and education 
societies—at the cails for funds as bounty money 
to induce indolent young men to obtain a collegiate 
education, and enlist as preachers on their side. 
There is also much of pride in fitting out these 
life members and charity students, and publishing 


in the papers the sums received from those who eration or not. 








yet the propensity must have been radically inher- 
ent in the person of Jesus Christ, as much as in 


ourselves. ‘Che divine nature must inevitably 
have taken the human, as it actually exists. Christ 
Jesus, therefore, as man, howeyer perfect in char- 
acter and conduct, yet being a child of Adam, was, 
equally with those he came tosave, “liable to the 
wrath of God, and the pains of hell forever!” The 
pen trembles as it traces these consequences ; but 
they inevitably flow from this extravagant hy poth- 
esis! The idea might be enlarged upon, were not 
the subject too revolting. ‘The position that our 
Saviour was born out of the course of ordinary 
generation, does not solve the difficulty, unless it 
can be proved that. Adam’s depravity ran in the 
male Jine alone, notwithstanding that Eve was first 
in the transgression. Mary, the mother of Jesus, 


being born of parents naturally depraved, must: 


have partaken of their depravity, and this must 
have been communicated to all her descendants, 
whether according to the course of ordinary gen- 
It is maintained by our opponents 


were never known to feed the hungry or clothe | universally, that our Saviour was of the seed of 


the naked. 
educated clergymen are now wanted in the Unit- 
ed States. It so happens, however, that these 
educated clergymen cannot live on smail salaries. 
If we say nothing of the expense of their educa- 
tion, it would be a very moderate computation to 
say they will want, when settled, 1000 dollars 


each a year, which makes the round sum of 
$6,000,000. These might, no doubt, for the most 


part, be called domestic manufactures ; but wheth- 
er they would add much to the wealth of the na- 
tion, is a question yet to be determined. Much is 
said of the increase of Intidels, Deists, &c. Weuid 
it not be well to inquire into the causes which 
produce these disciples of erroneous faiths ?—In- 
stead of mounting the back of dull theology and 
proudly moving on in human strength, would it 
not be weil to look into the law and the testimo- 
ny-—-into the simple truths of the gospel—and see 
if all things are right at home? The people of the 
U. States have eyes, and though they see not at 
present, we trust the time is not far distant when 
they will see, and feel, and act, like men, who in- 
tend, by the blessing of Him who has thus far 
smiled upon the nation, to preserve and maintain 
both their civil and religious freedom. 





FROM THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
Innate or hereditary mental depravity inconsistent 
wth some other Calvinistic doctrines. 
“If hereditary corruption be admitted, it will 


totally destroy all the subsequent temptations of 


Satan. If man be so depraved that he can neither 
think a good thought nor perform a good action; 
if his very best deeds are only splendid sins, there 
is no place left for the seductions of the evil one. 
His whole business must have been completed by 
the success of his first enterprise. He and his 
agents would be idling away their time in employ- 
ing arts of seduction upon those who are already 
prone to every kind of iniquity; or endeavoring 
to captivate those who are already in their chains. 

“The doctrine of original depravity opposes 
with no less force, that of the true and proper in- 
carnation of the Son of God. If it be true that our 
natures are universally corrupt, when the God- 
head became man in the person of Jesus Christ, 
he must have taken our corrupt natures upon him ; 


that is, he must also have inevitabiy partaken of 


this original hereditary depravity. [f he remain- 
ed untainted with original sin, it could not be our 
natare which he took upon himself. Admitting that 
the union of the Divinity with the humanity, may 
have preserved the latter from actual transgres- 
sion, may have checked and subdued every evil 





propensity, or may have prevented any from rising, 


It ig said that six thousand additional; David, alone in consequence of his having been 


born of Mary; but as they apply the declaration 
of David, that * he was born im sin, and in iniqui- 
ty did his mother conceive him,” to the pullution 
derived from Adam, Mary mustalso have partaken 
of, and communicated its dreadful effects to her son. 

Thus it appears, without the possibility of evad- 
ing the force of the argument, that if the doctrine 
of hereditary depravity be true, and if the Son of 
God be aiso the Son et Man, being descended from 
Adam, in the female line, he “sinned in him, and 
with him in the first transgression.” 








FROM THE FRANKLIN GAZETTE. 


DR. FRANKLIN. be 
The following is the conclusion of a will made 
by Dr. Franklin as early as the year 1757, on the 
eve of sailing for Engiand. It has, we believe, 
never before been in print, and is now published 
as an additional proof of the pure sentiments and 

virtuous principles of that truly great man :— ° 
** And now humbly returning sincere thanks to 
God for producing me into being, and conducting 
me hitherto through life so happily, so free from 
sickness, pain and trouble, and with such a compe- 
tency of this world’s goods as might make 
a reasonable mind easy; that He was pleased to 
give me such a mind, with moderate passions, or so 
mguch of his gracious assistance in governing them, 
an@ to free it early from ambition, avarice and su- 
perstition, common causes of much uneasiness to 
men; that He gave me to live so Jong in a land of 
liberty, with a people that | love, and raised me, 
though a stranger, so many friends among them ; 
bestowing on me, moreover, a loving and prudent 
wife and dutiful children; for these and all his 
other innumerable mercies and favours, | bless the 
Being of Beings who does not disdain to care for 
the meanest of his creatures. And I reflect on 
those benefits received with the greater satisfac- 
tion, as they give me such a contidence in His 
goodness, as will, | hope, enable me always in all 
things to Submit freely to His will, and to re- 
sign my spirit cheerfully into His hands, whenever 
He shall be pleased to call for it; reposing myself 
securely in the lap of God and nature, asa child 

in the arms of an affectionate parent. 
b. FRANKLIN.” 
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TERMS OF THE PHILANTHROPIST: 
Two Doilars and Fifty Ceats per annum, payable 
half-yearly in advance. ; 
(KF ALL letters and communications must be di- 
rected, “ Editor of the Chrmstian Philanthropist, New- 








Bedford,” and the Posrags on them be Pat. 
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